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Pope, for when Martin IV died at Perugia on 28 March 1285 his suc-
cessor, the Roman Cardinal-deacon Jacopo Savelli, now Honorius IV,
continued inevitably the fixed policy of the Curia. Sicily was to return to
submission; the reforms in the Regno, promised and enacted by Charles the
Lame in 1283, were confirmed; thecollectaebeyond the four feudal aids were
forbidden in September 1285. These concessions were perhaps the more
ample owing to the events of the war. In May the great French invasion
of Aragon began, and it seemed that Peter, at odds with his own people,
must go down before it. Yet it proved a miserable failure. The crusading
army was smitten by pestilence in the long summer siege of Girona, while
the fleet was completely disabled by a victory of Roger Loria. Philip III
retreated to die on 6 October 1285 at Perpignan. His adversary,
however, did not long outlive him, for Peter the Great died too on
11 November. His eldest son Alfonso III succeeded to Aragon, while
his second son James became King of Sicily. The change was momentous,
for though the two brothers remained allied their interests drifted apart,
and it became clearer every year that the Sicilians must save themselves.
Fortunately they held the sea; a surprise invasion which captured
Agosta in May 1287 could be stifled by King James on 23 June, the
same day on which the admiral Loria with smaller forces routed the
Angevin fleet at Castellammare and bore off 42 captured galleys. What
with truce and exhaustion, the war lapsed now for two years in spite of
the renewed ban from Pope Nicholas IV. It flamed up again on the
return of Charles the Lame. By the mediation of Edward I of England,
Alfonso of Aragon at last bought peace and security by releasing him.
A first bargain made at Oleron in 1287 was quashed by the Pope because
it ceded Sicily to James; a vaguer second treaty at Canfranc on
27 October 1288 was allowed, and, leaving three sons as hostages,
Charles returned to be crowned by the Pope at Rieti on 19 June 1289,
to the joy, the very transitory joy, of the Guelfs, who thought they had
gained a leader. Even the inconvenient obligations of Canfranc had been
annulled by the Pope, and war had been renewed in the Regno by James.
It was only the imminent danger of Acre from the Mamluks which
induced the combatants to a two years1 truce in August 1289; and even
that excepted Calabria and the almugaveri. Thus no question was settled,
although much was foreshadowed; the Regno in fact was split up into
two hostile kingdoms whose separate character remained until 1816. That
of Sicily enjoyed a parting gleam of prosperity before it fell into turbid
isolation. James' brief rule was good; sea-power gave wealth; the cir-
cumstances of the revolution and the influence of Aragon provided a
remarkable stimulus to the island parliament, with its three estates, and
the Statuti di Giacomo formed a basis for national liberties which were
in the future to prove barren. As for Naples, ravaged, oppressed, and
overtaxed, with foreign nobles, foreign troops, and the combined evils
of excessive feudalism and corrupt bureaucracy, all exacerbated by the
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